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like that of the British opponents of the Declaration, is unfavorable 
to the work of the conference as it stands, and he recommends that 
Italy should decline to ratify and should call for the reconvening of the 
conference for the purpose of clearing up obscure points and supplying 
omissions, and that the International Prize Court should not be con- 
stituted until the codification of the law is complete and generally ac- 
cepted. This is in consonance with his view that the main object of 
the conference was to withdraw from the proposed court the power of 
making law by its decisions on open points. 

There is much to be said for his attitude, as for that of the British 
objectors; but it cannot be doubted that the probable result would be 
to reopen much for discussion, with perhaps little hope of reaching a 
satisfactory decision; and that on many of the points raised no other 
solution than one by way of compromise was practically possible. 

He concludes with a fling at the over hasty doctrinaires which would 
appear to indicate that, after all, his quarrel with the Declaration is 
not so much one of detail, but is based on a pretty firm conviction that 
the time is not yet quite ripe for the surrender of any substantial power 
to an international court. James Barclay. 

The Two Hague Conferences. By Joseph H. Choate, The Stafford 
Little Lectures for 1912. Introduction by James Brown Scott. 
Princeton University Press: 1913. pp. xiv, 109. 

First Delegates to international conferences are usually too busy, 
both at home and abroad, to write accounts of the conferences in which 
they participate. It is therefore a fortunate fact that the two First 
Delegates from the United States to the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, who made so large a part of the history of those conferences, 
have had time to write short histories of them also. These histories 
are not formal and detailed accounts, it is true; but Mr. White's reminis- 
cences of the First Hague Conference, first published in his Autobiography 
and recently reprinted in handy form, and Mr. Choate's two lectures 
on both Hague Conferences, just published in the booklet under review, 
are as interesting and suggestive as they are stimulating and important. 

Mr. Choate's well known lucidity of expression and lightness of touch, 
together with the impression of his undaunted optimism and flashes of 
his old-time eloquence, — as in his discussion of religious warfare (p. 17), 
mediation (p. 25), and the significance of a world-assembly (p. 90), — 
combine to make these lectures instructive, entertaining and inspiring. 
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Despite the arbitrary length of lecture hours, the problem of propor- 
tion in dealing with the immense amount of materials connected with 
the two conferences has been well solved. To the first conference, are 
devoted forty-two pages; to the second, forty-six pages; and to "Notes," 
which are chiefly bibliographical in character, fifteen pages. By way 
of "Introduction," Dr. James Brown Scott contributes ten pages, 
which are devoted to signalizing Mr. Choate's own part in the delibera- 
tions and measures of the second conference in connection with the 
summons of a third conference, the Prize Court, the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, and a world-treaty of obligatory arbitration. This "Introduc- 
tion" is written with its author's characteristic graciousness, and sup- 
plies some of the deficiencies caused by the modest reticence of the lec- 
turer himself. 

Mr. Choate, of course, says but little of the measures adopted by 
the conferences for the mitigation of the evils of war; and it is an omis- 
sion to be regretted that he did not add his condemnation to that of 
Mr. White for the obstinate stand taken by the United States delega- 
tion in 1899, and not reversed in 1907, against the opinion of all the rest 
of the world in regard to the prohibition of projectiles for the diffusion 
of asphyxiating gases and the use of "dum-dum" bullets. 

He emphasizes, naturally, the measures of the first conference for 
the prevention of war, and commends unreservedly both mediation, 
which he believes could have been applied successfully to the prevention 
of the Turco-Italian War, and commissions of inquiry, a resort to which 
he argues could have prevented the Spanish-American War. The great- 
est achievement of the first conference, he considers to have been the 
establishment of the Permanent Court, for the six reasons that it has 
based arbitration on law, instead of on compromise; it has declared ar- 
bitration to be the best method of settling at least judicial or treaty 
questions between nations; it has provided as the sanction of its deci- 
sions a mutual agreement between the nations and the public opinion 
of all civilized men; its decisions are becoming the source of genuine 
international law; it has given an extraordinary impulse to the negotia- 
tion of arbitration treaties and the arbitral settlement of international 
disputes; and it has educated public opinion in favor of arbitration, with 
unprecedented rapidity and to an unprecedented degree. 

The great achievements of the second conference, Mr. Choate con- 
siders to have been six in number, three in esse, and three in posse: 
First, the adoption of the Porter proposition, which he does not call by 
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that name, but the credit for which he gives entirely to General Porter, 
and which he regards as a triumph of compulsory arbitration; second, 
the establishment of the Prize Court, which was made possible only by 
reason of Mr. Choate's own persuasive mediation between the conflict- 
ing demands of Great Britain and Germany; third, the summoning of a 
third conference, under international, instead of Russian, auspices; 
fourth, the support gained from the votes of twenty-one nations for the 
American proposition to exempt private property from capture in war- 
fare upon the seas; fifth, the unanimous adoption of the project of the 
Court of Arbitral Justice, — and here he failed to do justice to his own 
and Dr. Scott's herculean and epoch-making labors in its behalf; and, 
finally, the very large measure of support, from thirty-two nations, 
gained for a world-treaty of obligatory arbitration. 

With such a list of achievements, there is small wonder that Mr. 
Choate carries his reader with him in his own rejoicing over the progress 
made by international peace since the meeting of the First Hague Con- 
ference, and his own optimism as to the still greater progress to be an- 
ticipated from the third and successive Hague Conferences. 

With so much that is excellent to be grateful for in Mr. Choate's 
account of the conferences, it may seem invidious to refer to what seems, 
in the humble opinion of the reviewer, to be a lamentably defective fea- 
ture of it. That is, his discussion of the. question of armaments. 

He gives his cordial approval of the statement in the Czar's rescript 
of 1898, that "the maintenance of general peace, and a possible reduc- 
tion of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations, present 
themselves in the existing condition of the whole world as the ideal 
towards which the endeavors of all governments should be directed." 
But it is evident that his immediate sympathies lie only with the first 
part of this ideal, "the maintenance of general peace"; while the second 
part of it, the "possible reduction of the excessive armaments which 
weigh upon all nations," he regards as "another dream which it will 
take perhaps another century to realize." This discouraging outlook 
might have been brightened by his own comments (pp. 41-44) on the 
"astonishing change which has taken place in the attitude of public 
men, as well as private citizens, throughout the world on the peace 
movement," within a few years, and on the abolition within a single 
generation of the slave-trade and domestic slavery, respectively. 

He declares that the general attitude of Germany on such questions 
as the establishment of the Permanent Court is "Not yet, not yet," 
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and he has all too good reason to remember Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein's "Noch nicht," "Mafiana," and "Non possumus," which he 
opposed to Mr. Choate's own gallant and magnificent struggle for the 
adoption of a world-treaty of obligatory arbitration. To use Mr. 
Choate's own quotation (p. 44), it behooves us to remember that: 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan His work in vain; 
God is His own interpreter, 

And He will make it plain." 

He discourses convincingly (pp. 55-57) on the depreciation of the 
second conference by the London Times, which he characterizes as 
"one of those flagrant political libels, of which even the greatest news- 
papers are sometimes guilty"; and this might have led him to concede 
that at least a limitation of armaments is one of those probabilities, 
which, denounced as impossible by even the greatest statesmen of one 
generation, become the realities of the next. 

He declares that "man is a fighting animal"; and, although he does 
not differentiate between the various species and genera of "fighting" 
in this twentieth century, he appears to deduce from it the "necessity" 
and "righteousness" of "some" wars. At the same time, he endorses 
the prohibition, by both conferences, of warfare in the air. Now, if 
man is and of right ought to be a fighting animal, and since he has 
ceased to be merely terrestrial, and become aerial as well, why attempt 
to prohibit his fighting in or from the air? Or, if that can and should 
be prohibited, why not prohibit also his fighting on land and sea? 

The sad truth would seem to be that Mr. Choate, believing with Mr. 
Roosevelt, whom he quotes on this point with approval (p. 63), that 
"the Monroe Doctrine will keep good as long as we [the italics are the 
reviewer's] are strong enough to make it good," stands for the "big, 
bigger, biggest" naval policy for U. S., and considers that our navy is 
solely for the preservation of peace, or for the defence of what we deem 
justice. At the same time, he considers (p. 49) that the Russo-Japanese 
War "demonstrated the truth of the prophecies of the Czar Nicholas II 
himself in his famous rescript of August 24, 1898, as to the fatal effects 
of great and growing armaments upon the nations who indulged in 
them." 

Oh, wad some power 

The gif tie gie us 

To see oursels, — as we see others! 
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Finally, Mr. Choate gives high praise to Mr. Taft (p. 83), for "pro- 
posing that all questions without reservation should be settled by ar- 
bitration, rather than by a resort to war"; and yet he does not consist- 
ently apply the axiom that the constant and competitive increase of 
national armaments is the prime obstacle in the path of international 
arbitration and justice, and that an international limitation or reduction 
of armaments would be the most powerful incentive to the adoption of 
a world-treaty of arbitration, and to the habitual resort to the Perma- 
nent or Arbitral Court. 

But even the bow of Achilles cannot hit every mark. Mr. Choate's 
championship of arbitration in the Second Hague Conference has taken 
its place in history, starred with imperishable gratitude; and the reader 
of his account of the two conferences will not prevent undue criticism 
of any shortcomings which may exist in it from adding to this gratitude 
which he shares with all mankind. William I. Hull. 

The New Peace Movement. By Dr. William I. Hull. Boston. The 
World Peace Foundation. 1912. pp. ix, 216. 

Influences promoting the spread of the international vision are of 
course rapidly increasing. But Dr. William Isaac Hull, Professor of 
History at Swarthmore College for nearly a decade, has been recognized 
as a distinguished factor in the extension of the new statesmanship since 
the appearance of his important and well-known volume of 1908, a 
volume entitled, The Two Hague Conferences and Their Contributions to 
International Law. 

His recent book The New Peace Movement is not a large book, but its 
chapters treat thoughtfully of the Hague Conferences, especially of the 
relation of the United States and Latin America to them, of the peril 
of the new peace movement, of the abolition of trial by battle, of an 
international grand jury and of an international police. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to a discussion of arbitration, the world's two vicious 
circles, the influence of the peace power upon history, and of religion 
and the peace power. The professor devotes a chapter to a positive 
international program and closes his book with a description of the 
instrumentalities and literature of the modern peace movement. 

Prof. Hull recognizes the difficulties in the way of establishing equality 
of sovereign states in a world organization, but he sees a possible solu- 
tion in the Connecticut compromises of our own Constitution. 

The author believes in the "golden scales of justice" and in an inter- 



